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CHAPTER XLVII. 


THE short winter's day was drawing to 
a close when Herrick’s and M. Van Zandt’s 
two hours’ drive across country came to an 
end at the foot of the range of hills on 
which stood the convent of the Red Sisters. 
It had been a long, dreary drive. M. Van 
Zandt prayed that, to the end of his life, he 
might never again be called upon to go 
through such another two hours of silence 
and gloom. 

The instinct which makes a man veil his 
face before an overmastering sorrow was 
strong upon Herrick, and for the greater 
part of the way he had leaned forward 
with elbows on his knees, his head bowed 
on his hands. 

M. Van Zandt, to break the dead mo- 
notony of the drive, had occasionally broken 
into voluble and vehement French. He 
was careful, however, that it should be 
French as provincial and idiomatic as he 
could make it. ‘Then,” thought the kind- 
hearted man, “if he doesn’t wish to answer 
he need not wake up his brains to under- 
stand me.” 

And Herrick did not “wake up his 
brains ” to understand idiomatic French or 
anything else. Creation, for the nonce, 
was a blank to him. What little of 
reasoning power was left to him was 
absorbed in the endeavour to realise that 
his golden-haired, blue-eyed darling lay, in 
@ nun’s veil and habit, in a convent grave. 

“Thou hast beaten me with all Thy 
storms” was the cry wrung from David’s 





heart when crushed by overwhelming 
sorrow. To Herrick’s fancy not only had 
he been beaten with “ all Thy storms,” but 
creation had been taxed to furnish new 
and unknown tempests wherewith to buffet 
him ; for surely never, since man had been 
man, had three short months of life held 
such a record of “ mourning, lamentation, 
and woe.” 

Their road had lain in a westerly direc- 
tion from Queenstown. During the last 
few miles of their drive hamlets had grown 
to be farther and farther apart, outlying 
farmhouses had ceased to break the mo- 
notony of the landscape. The road had 
steadily wound upwards, growing narrow 
and narrower with every quarter-mile they 
covered, until at length the curly-headed, 
ruddy-faced Irishman who drove their 
waggonette pulled up, and told them that 
they had best make the rest of their 
journey on foot, for the path was now little 
more than a sheep-walk, winding round the 
hills. 

A great green, treeless stretch of country 
surrounded them on three sides, on the 
fourth the rocky hills bounded their horizon. 
Behind these the sun had just disappeared. 
The blue of the winter sky was fading 
rapidly now into the silvery grey of twi- 
light. Shadows there were none, and 
every object far and near stood out boldly, 
vividly, in the cold clear light with which 
the whole landscape was, so to speak, 
saturated. Every brown, rushy tussock, 
which broke the greenness of the miles of 
bog lying right and left of the road they 
had just quitted, could have been counted 
and catalogued, as well also as every crag 
and turret of the steep, stark hills, which 
turned the dome of sky in front of them 
into a wall-supported ceiling. 

Halfway up one of the steepest and 
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stoniest of these hills the grey of the 
convent walls showed hard and crude 
against the tenderer grey-green of the 
weather-beaten hillside, Of the convent 
itself little was to be seen; a turret or 
gable, showing here and there above the 
wall at unequal distances, however, led 
one to conjecture that it must be a long, 
low-roofed building, or perhaps succession 
of buildings. 

As they mounted higher they could 
catch the glint of a gilded cross, which 
possibly surmounted the convent chapel. 
Not a sound far or near, never so much as 
distant sheep-bell or flutter of bird, broke 
the stillness of the winter landscape. Few 
words passed between the two men; but 
every one of Herrick’s weary, lagging foot- 
steps seemed to say what, in reality, was 
the thought of his heart, “I am going to a 
grave—the grave of the girl I have loved 
better than life itself.” 

In very truth this was the one thought 
which, with every step he took, he was 
trying to beat into his brain : “I am going 
to stand beside a grave and say to myself, 
my darling lies there sleeping her last 
sleep.” 

The effort was futile. It would have 
been far easier for him to persuade himself 
that bright-eyed and golden-haired as ever, 
in her white frock and big sun-hat, she 
would presently emerge from those grey 
convent walls, and come forward to greet 
him with tender, loving words, as of yore. 

With every upward step they took the 
silence around them seemed to intensify. 
There were no signs of human life any- 
where, nor so much as a whisper of wind to 
set the light clouds overhead sailing across 
the silvery sky. 

It was a twofold silence. On the right 
hand the restful stillness of the valley, 
on the left the enforced stillness of the 
convent. Here on one side was Nature 
bowing her head to a great physical law, 
the law which bids rest to follow labour, 
night to follow day, winter to follow spring 
—a law with which every blade of grass, 
every buzzing fly, or light-winged bird was 
thoroughly in accord. Here on the other 
was a full tide of human life, of human 
love, hope, dread, stemmed at its flood and 
stricken into silence by an arbitrary, dog- 
matic fiat, to which no parallel could be 
found in the natural world. 

The silence of the convent was, however, 
presently to be broken. As they stood 
immediately under the grey walls, and 
M. Van Zandt had lifted his hand to ring 





the bell which hung by a chain beside an 
iron-studded door, there came a sudden 
burst of soft music. 

“Tt is the Benediction that they sing,” 
said M. Van Zandt, and good Catholic that 
he was, he at once lifted his hat, went 
down on his knees in the gritty road, and 
began saying his prayers. 

Not so Herrick, he was in no mood for 
either reverence or prayer. Benediction, 
was it! To him it sounded more like a 
wail, a cry wrung from human souls for the 
sweet things in life, which somehow they 
had let slip from their clasp : for the human 
hopes and loves which they had flung on 
one side ere they had tasted their fulness, 

The soft voices of the Red Sisters rose 
and fell, and rose again. Herrick turned 
his back on good M. Van Zandt at his 
prayers, and went wandering along the 
narrow pathway. 

Twilight was deepening rapidly now, 
the green all round was changing into 
blackish grey, the lustre in the sky was 
dying out. Herrick wandered along beside 
what seemed to him an interminable 
length of wall. The nuns’ voices seemed to 
haunt and follow him step by step as he 
went. Word for word he could hear their 
solemn chant. The “O Salutaris Hostia ” 
had ceased now, and in a soft minor key 
they were chanting their “Salve Regina.” 
The melody was arrestive; he paused, 
leaning for a moment against the rough 
stone wall. 

To stand still for a moment was to 
gather his mantle of sorrow around him. 
In that sweet, soft-voiced choir, not so very 
long ago, a softer, sweeter voice than any 
there had joined. Lois had wailed her 
heart out there as those others were 
wailing now, wailed over the grave which 
lay behind her—the grave of youth, hope, 
love—stretching out her hands to the grave 
which lay before her, as the best hiding- 
place for her broken heart and weary 
spirit. 

Dimmer and darker grew the twilight ; 
more slowly, more solemnly, rose and fell 
the voices of the Red Sisters. Herrick felt 
the numbness, the torpor, lifting from his 
brain, his marble-cold heart was yielding. 
He leaned his brow against the rough wall, 
and tears, such as he had never in his life 
shed before, forced themselves from beneath 
his smarting eyelids, 

Presently the creaking of the convent 
gate as it swung back heavily, and thesounds 
of footsteps in approach, made him look up. 
Was it M. Van Zandt, and perhaps the 
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porteress of the convent, coming to summon 
him to Sister Héloise’s grave, he wondered. 
No, there was the pious M. Van Zandt 
kneeling still in the gritty road, and 
evidently rejoicing heart and soul in the 
service, 

But these—who were they, approaching 
with slow, even tread under the shadow of 
the high wall? A tall, dark man of 
dignified carriage ; a slight girl clad in the 
black dress, not of a nun but of a nursing 
sister. 

Herrick shaded his eyes with his hands. 
*T cannot see—the twilight bewilders me 
—my eyes are misty,” he thought as he 
made one step forward, then stood 
motionless, petrified, thinking that his 
brains were leaving him. The man and the 
girl drew nearer. It was easy to see that 
the man was a priest, elderly, grave, dig- 
nified. But the girl! Herrick’s heart 
seemed to stand still, his lips parted, but 
no sound would issue forth, For beneath 
the prim, neat bonnet, he had caught the 
gleam of golden hair and of deep blue eyes, 
and though the face was pale, and changed, 
and wan since last he had looked on it, 
there was no need to tell him that it was 
the face of Lois White. 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 


THOSE ancient hills, in the old days of 
rough chivalry and fierce fighting, must 
have frowned down on many a drama of 
passionate love-making and reckless blood- 
shedding, but they never threw their 
shadow athwart a more pathetic meeting 
and greeting than that of Herrick and Lois. 
For a moment they stood silent, looking 
into each other’s face, then Herrick seized 
the girl’s hands passionately, and, looking 
down into her eyes, stammered—not the 
vehement words of greeting a man might 
be supposed to utter in the circumstances, 
but simply “Why? Why?” and then 
broke off, saying nothing at all. In good 
truth his heart was overstrung, his brain 
over-charged, and feeling of any sort was 
for the moment less a joy than a pain. 

Lois also did not flush into the gladness 
such a meeting might naturally be sup- 
posed toevoke. She turned marble-white, 
her eyes grew troubled. She looked at 
the priest standing a yard or so apart. 

“ How shall I tell him? How is it pos- 
sible?” she said, faintly. 

And Father Elliot’s answer, given with 
a gravity which deepened into solemnity 
| with his final words, told Herrick that he 





and pain were not yet to part company, 
It was : 

“Not here, not now, but by-and-by, 
alone and in quiet, I will tell him the 
whole truth, Let him make his heart 
strong to hear it.” 

Herrick felt his brain grow dizzy with 
forebodings. Time to speak them was not 
to be given him. M. Van Zandt, his 
prayers ended now, came swooping down 
upon them with a roulade of questions in 
an odd commingling of French and English. 
The name Sister Héloise, repeated very 
often, gave Father Elliot a clue to his 
meaning. 

‘This is Miss White,” said the priest, 
by way of explanation. “She came over 
this afternoon with me from the children’s 
hospital at Sandyford—where she is work- 
ing—in order to lay her wreath upon the 
grave of Sister Héloise.” Then he turned 
to Herrick. “Sister Héloise, Lucy Har- 
wood that is, was a young girl in whom I 
took the deepest interest. Her vocation 
was the religious life, and it brought her 
the happiness she had sought for in vain 
in the world. Come, let us descend the 
hill ; I will tell you her story as we go along.” 

Movement came as a relief to all 
M. Van Zandt was in a perfect delirium 
of delight. Ten years seemed suddenly 
lifted off his shoulders. He broke into all 
sorts of odd, ecstatic expressions; and then, 
in his queer mongrel dialect, reiterated 
again and again how delighted his 
Honor would be to hear the glad 
tidings. As for Father Elliot, his voice, 
his manner, showed that he was strangely 
disturbed. He had needed no introduc- 
tion to Herrick. To look at him was to 
see a vision of the Joan of days gone by: 
to conjure up a picture of a Joan with 
more warmth and colour of face, perhaps, 
than the real Joan had ever owned to, 
and with a truer, clearer light in her eyes : 
but all the same of a Joan who had won 
his heart, then crushed it and flung it 
from her. 

Herrick did not hear the story of Sister 
Héloise, for the very natural reason that 
side by side with Lois once more, he 
wished to hear no voice but hers, The 
two walked on ahead down the stony 
pathway, leaving the priest and M. Van 
Zandt to follow. 

“Those who don’t know how to keep 
deserve to lose,” Herrick said, as he held 
her hand tightly in his own. “I never 
again trust you for five minutes out of my 
sight.” 
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Then questions came in a rush to his 
lips: ‘What had scared her? Why had 
she fled? Where had she been? What 
had she been doing during the bitter 
months of separation ?” 

And Lois’s sad face, as she put on one 
side all his questions unanswered save the 
last two, seemed to reiterate the words of 
the priest: ‘Let him make bis heart strong 
to hear the truth.” 

To the last two of his questions she re- 
plied that she had, on leaving Longridge, 
by Father Elliot’s advice, taken refuge in a 
convent at Liverpoo]. There she had had 
a serious ilJness, brought on by anxiety and 
intensified by a severe cold she had caught. 
On her recovery she had found that active 
work of some sort was a necessity to her, 
and hearing of the need for helpers at the 
children’s hospital at Sandyford, she had 
volunteered as nursing sister there. In 
the course of her duties at the hospital 
she had been thrown into the society of 
Father O’Halloran, the Father Confessor 
to the Red Sisters at Helstone Bridge. 
From him she had heard the pathetic 
story of Lucy Harwood from beginning to 
end, and, deeply interested in it, had re- 
quested Father Elliot to take her to the 
convent graveyard, in order that she might 
Jay a wreath on Sister Héloise’s grave. 
Father Elliot had called upon her at the 
hospital, in order to see and to advise her 
before he started for Africa. 

But here Lois broke off her story, turn- 
ing her face sharply away from Herrick ; 
and his next question brought only the 
vehement entreaty : 

“IT beg—I implore you, don’t ask me to 
tell you more. Father Elliot will tell you 
everything.” 

Mesntime Father Elliot was relating to 
M. Van Zandt Lucy Harwood’s mournful 
history, her pathetic search for the ideal 
mother of her childhood’s fancy, the sad 
effect it had had upon her healtb, her 
entrance into the convent of the Red 
Sisters, and finally her peaceful death-bed, 

But the darker story of chicanery and 
crime so closely interwoven with Lucy’s 
history was not told to M. Van Zandt, as 
he and the priest journeyed down the hill- 
side, That was reserved for the quiet of a 
midnight hour, when Father Elliot and 
Herrick found themselves alone in a room 
in Father O’Halloran’s cottage. Sandyford, 
where stood the children’s hospital, was 
within easy distance of the Red Sisters’ 
convent, and the waggonette which had 
brought Herrick and M. Van Zandt from 





Cork speedily conveyed the whole party 
thither. Father O’Halloran’s house was 
within walking distance of the hospital, 
and the three gentlemen, after escorting 
Lois back to her temporary home, repaired 
thither to receive a kindly welcome from 
the Father, and a hospitable invitation to 
pass the night under his roof. 

That was to be a memorable night to 
Herrick. 

“For Heaven’s sake tell me as soon as 
possible what you have to tell!” he had 
found opportunity to say to Father Elliot, 
feeling much as a man might feel who, 
under sentence of death, longs to lay his 
head upon the block and be done with the 
torture of suspense. 

It was not, however, until the kindly 
host and M. Van Zandt had withdrawn 
for the night, that Herrick’s torture of 
suspense was to be ended. 

Then Father Elliot went straight to the 
point at once. 

“In two days’ time I sail for Da- 
homey,” he said, as the door closed on 
Father O'Halloran and M. Van Zandt. 
“Into no ear but yours will the tale I 
have to tell ever be spoken. On your 
shoulders, my young friend, a terrible 
burden will be laid; may they be 
strengthened to bear it. After to-morrow 
I shall have neither part nor lot in the 
matter.” 

Then he had taken up the story of Lucy 
Harwood from the day of her entering into 
the service of Lady Joan. 

A few days after this, quite accidentally, 
the fate of Lucy’s mother had become 
known to him. When the poor lunatic 
mother, in search of her baby child, had 
escaped from Dr, Gallagher’s house at 
Ballinacrae, she had wandered in the 
direction of Helstone Bridge, begging 
bread and water at the cottages she 
passed. Eventually, late in the evening, 
in the midst of a heavy snow-storm, she 
had wandered up the hill to the convent 
gate, and there had sunk, famished and 
exhausted, to the ground, In this con- 
dition she had been found on the following 
morning by the porteress, who had had her 
conveyed into the convent, and had ad- 
ministered restoratives to her. It was all in 
vain, however. Before night fell again the 
poor woman had passed away, and, as no 
one came forward to claim and identify the 
body, it had been buried in a quiet corner 
of the convent cemetery. The enquiries 
made by Gallagher and by old Mr. Harwood 
were not of an exhaustive nature. The 
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woman’s clothes were of the most ordinary 
kind, and the only means of identification 
left was a small locket, containing the 
photograph of her baby Lucy. It was 
quite by chance that the whole sad story 
came to Father Elliot’s ears. He had at 
once requested that the locket might be 
sent for his inspection; the likeness and 
the date at its back, which corresponded 
with the date of Lucy’s birth, confirmed 
his suspicions that the secret of the mother’s 
fate was solved at last. 

Then arose the difficult question how to 
bieak the tidings to Lucy. While he 
debated it he received a visit from Ralph, 
who came to consult him respecting Lady 
Joan’s munificent offer to provide for Lucy 
for life, on condition that she were placed 
under Dr. Gallagher’s care. This offer 
was quickly followed by another equally 
bewildering to the Father, namely, an 
offer to pay any amount of money that 
might be required to facilitate Lois 
White’s entrance into a convent. Father 
Elliot weighed both offers, sent to Lady 
Joan a message by Ralph, that he declined 
in any way to influence Miss White in her 
plans for her future, also that he strongly 
advised Ralph not to place his sister under 
the care of Dr. Gallagher, of whom he 
knew next to nothing. At the same time 
he added, that if Lady Joan chose ‘to pay 
to the convent of Saint Alphonse, on 
behalf of Lucy, the sum which she had 
offered to pay on behalf of Miss White, it 
would be accepted. 

It was at this point that Gallagher’s plot 
had begun. Affairs at that moment were 
in a critical condition with him. He knew 
that a criminal prosecution was hanging 
over his head, and, lacking means for his 
flight to another hemisphere, he was 
pressing Ralph for repayment of certain 
small sums of money which from time to 
time he had lent to the young farmer. 
Ralph took him into his confidence respect- 
ing Lady Joan and her bewildering offers 
of money, and the wily doctor at once 
sezmed to see a mine of gold open at his 
feet. He represented to Ralph the danger 
of losing so munificent a patroness if her 
wishes were not complied with, induced 
him to inform Lady Joan that Father 
Elliot had accepted her offer for Miss 
White, «nd persuaded the young man to 
introduce him to Lady Joan as the doctor 
willing to take Lucy under his care. 
Gallagher had no intention of keeping up 
the fraud longer than was necessary to line 
his own pockets preparatory to his flight. 








Fate seemed to favour him, Ralph, to a 
certain extent in his power, did not dare 
to refuse to play the part of his tool, 
though the young man’s better nature 
revolted against it, and eventually led him 
to repudiate it. Lady Joan and Father 
Elliot were equally deceived by the two 
men, and the identity of the two girls con- 
fused to the mind of the former. 

It may be remarked in passing, that 
M. Van Zandt’s mistake as to the identity 
of Sister Héloise with Lois White was 
none of Ralph’s doing. It arose simply 
through Mdlle. Melanie’s enquiries being 
made for the novice under her religious, 
not her secular name—a mistake for which 
Lady Honor in part also was to be held 
responsible, by her misinterpretation of 
the conversation which she had overheard 
in the pine-wood. 

From a small beginning the plot had 
grown apace. Gallagher could very fairly 
gauge the time that must elapse before 
proceedings could be commenced against 
him, and employed every one of the 
precious hours left him in getting as 
strong a hold as possible over Laie 
Joan. Fortune favoured him in more ways 
than one. Herrick’s wild-goose chase in 
America, Lady Joan’s refusal to have any 
direct personal intercourse with Father 
Elliot, the Father’s sudden resolve to join 
the African Mission, to a certain extent left 
the ground clear for the plotter. 

All this Father Elliot related clearly, 
fully, to Herrick, in calm, even voice. One 
thing, however, he left out of his narra- 
tive—the fact that Lady Joan’s first 
message to him through Ralph had sent 
him praying to his superiors for permission 
to quit the place, and to court death among 
the cannibal blacks at Dahomey. ‘‘ For 
thirty years I have prayed that the sight of 
her face may be spared to me,” he had said, 
with clasped hands and face upturned to 
the winter stars ; “ yet a little while, and 
the need for the prayer will be at an end.” 

Bat this was not a thing to tell to Lady 
Joan’s son, 

When the Father came to the story of 
Sister Héloise’s death, his voice had 
vibrated and his eyes were shining. ‘The 
Mother Superior,” he said, “ told the poor 
child the story of her mother’s fate, and 
led her to the quiet corner of the grave- 
yard where she lay. Within a month from 
that day the child was lying in the same 
grave.” He broke off for a moment, cleared 
his voice, and went on to tell how the 
tidings of his sister’s death had shaken 
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Ralph’s nerves, and sent him to tell to 
him the whole story of chicanery and 
wickodness. 

‘‘ Not under the seal of confession,” said 
the Father, “but frankly and openly, that 
I might make it known to the authorities. 
This I have already done, and the man, 
although he has managed to get away in 
an Australian steamer, will be met on his 
arrival at Melbourne and sent home again 
for his trial on other criminal charges, On 
othercriminal charges,” repeated the priest, 
slowly, now fixing his eyes full on the 
young man’s face as he sat facing him, “ for 
there will be no one to prosecute him on 
this matter.” 

“No one to prosecute!” repeated 
Herrick, astounded and thinking that the 
priest could only be referring to his own 
approaching departure to Dahomey ; “why, 
I will prosecute him myself if you will not 
be here to do so, Such a scoundrel as that 
must not be allowed to escape.” 

He did not say, “‘ my mother will prose- 
cute him.” To say truth, after the revelation 
of the double part Lady Joan had played 
towards him, he could not bring himself to 
mention her name, “My mother and I 


must to the end of our lives live apart,” 


was the thought in his heart now, ‘‘ I could 
forgive her even for hating Lois; but I 
cannot pardon the double dealing and 
subterluge to which she has descended to 
keep us apart.” 

But his mother was to stand in another 
light to him before his midnight interview 
with Father Elliot came to an end. 

“Though I remained in England, there 
would be no one to prosecute,” repeated 
Father Elliot, with greater emphasis than 
before, and still with his eyes fixed on 
Herrick’s face. 

Herrick grew uneasy. After this be- 
wildering story of crime could there yet 
remain anything else to tell? Back in a 
troop came the forebodings he had fought 
so hard to keep at bay. 

“Fold your hands in prayer, my young 
friend,” said the priest, solemnly, “ bow 
your head. There are sorrows in life 
bitterer than death, more cruel than the 
grave.” 

Herrick was tongue-tied now. His lips 
would not even form to the words with 
which he had before hastened the priest’s 
disclosures : ‘‘ For Heaven’s sake say what 
you have to say quickly !” 

The priest went on in a voice that 
sounded stern from the restraint he put 
upon it. 





“ After hearing Ralph’s story of villainy 
which was told to me at Cork, I came here 
to say good-bye to Miss White, to ask her 
for the last time if I could be of service 
to her, to beg her to think over her rigidly 
adhered to wish that her place of abode 
should be kept secret from you. Ralph’s 
story had suggested to my mind possible 
reasons for her wish for a hiding-place. I 
had prayed that these possible reasons 
might not be the true ones. I found Miss 
White stronger in mind, stronger in body, 
than when I had last seen her, and willing, 
nay more, eager to give me her confidence. 
I have her permission to repeat to you 
what she has told to me, but I can only do 
so by referring to events that occurred at 
Longridge on the night of your father’s 
death. Have I your permission to do 
this ?” 

“On the night of your father’s death!” 
Once more the darkened room, the father 
stretched on his death-bed, the mother 
clinging to his arm, and the face of the 
frightened nurse showing in the doorway, 
rose up before Herrick’s mind. 

His voice was hoarse, and unlike his own, 
as he said: “Go on.” 

The priest went on: 

“On the night of your father’s death 
there was a storm threatening, and Miss 
White, with her mind full of anxieties on 
old Mr. Gaskell’s behalf, found herself 
unable to sleep. About one or a little 
after, she came downstairs in her dressing- 
gown, eager for news of both the sufferers. 
Taking it for granted that you would be 
sitting up, as you had told her you would, 
in your grandfather's dressing-room, she 
opened the door of that room and looked 
in. To her surprise she saw not you but 
Lady Joan, standing immediately beneath 
the lamp, with a cup ‘in one hand and a 
phial in the other. Acting on the spur of 
the moment, she quickly closed the door 
and retreated, not wishing to intrude on 
Lady Joan at her sick-room duties. She 
did not attach any importance to the 
matter until she heard that the old gentle- 
man was dead, then, all in a flash-——” 

But here Herrick, with a low cry as of 
one in pain, had jumped to his feet, and 
had seized the priest by the arm. 

“Say no more, for Heaven’s sake say no 
more !” he cried. 

And then he sank back in his chair and 
bowed his head on the table, realising to 
the full the priest’s words that “there were 
sorrows bitterer than death, more cruel 
than the grave itself.” 
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MORE ODDITIES OF EATING AND 
DRINKING. 


SomE homely Scotch proverbs are es- 
pecially noteworthy for their shrewdness, 
There is none truer than “ Diet cures mair 
than doctors,” or, “Live in mesure and 
laugh at medicine.” Another embodies in 
six words the substance of all the sanitary 
legislation of recent times: it is “ Better 
keep weel than make weel.” Errors of 
diet notoriously fill the doctors’ pockets, 
while they help to make the lives of 
millions unnecessarily wretched, and this 
could not be better summarised than in 
*‘Muckle meat, many maladies,” or in 
“ Suppers kill mair than doctors cure.” 

The connection of sound health with tem- 
perate diet and good habits, was not less 
accurately known generations ago than to 
the astute medical philosophers of our times. 
Could anything be better than Locke’s 
observations on the importance of pre- 
serving the health, and not working too 
hard, nor under unfavourable conditions ? 
He says: 

“If by gaining knowledge we destroy 
our health, we labour for a thing that will 
be useless in our hands; and if, by 
harassing our bodies, though with a design 
to render ourselves-more useful, we deprive 
ourselvesof the abilities and opportunities of 
doing that good we might have done with a 
meaner talent, which God thought sufficient 
for us, by having denied us the strength to 
improve it to that pitch which men of 
stronger constitution can attain to, we rob 
God of so much service, and our neighbour 
of all that help which, in a state of health 
with moderate knowledge, we might have 
been able to perform. He that sinks his 
vessel by overloading it, though it be with 
gold and silver, and precious stones, will give 
his owner but an ill account of his voyage.” 

Every one must, nevertheless, eat if he 
would live; though, unfortunately many 
only live to eat. 

“*Man,” says a witty writer, “ needs 
little here below; but wants that little 
often and good,” and may I suggest as an 
emendation, though it will sound like an 
Irish bull, “ of unstinted quantity ”? 

It may be partly in consequence of the 
bad quality of much of the animal food 
coming to table, that there has always been 
something very fascinating in the con- 
templation of a life of Arcadian simplicity, 
supported on fruit, and on water from the 





limpid stream; and no doubt existence 
can be maintained on fruit and water; 
but great care is needed to frame a proper 
vegetarian dietary, as the percentages of 
water in green vegetables is so large. 
Professor Fresenius, of Wiesbaden, after 
an extensive series of chemical analyses, 
states than an egg contains as much 
nourishment as a pound and an ounce of 
cherries, or a pound and a quarter of grapes, 
or a pound and a half of russet apples, or 
two pounds of gooseberries, or four pounds 
of pears ; while one hundred and fourteen 
pounds of grapes, or oue hundred and 
twenty-seven pounds of russet apples, or 
one hundred and ninety-two pounds of 
pears, or three hundred and twenty-seven 
pounds of plums are equal in nourishment 
to one hundred pounds of potatoes. 

Oor Transatlantic cousins do not favour 
the simplicity which poets sing, and the 
profusion of modern Americans at their 
meals is strikingly illustrated by Mr. 
Adams in his very interesting book : “ Our 
American Cousins.” He gives, as @ 
specimen of this profusion, a bill of fare of 
a “ Square Meal,” which has the unenviable 
recommendation of including nearly every- 
thing that in civilised communities is ever 
served up at breakfast, and actually com- 
prises over forty dishes, which it seems, 
if our author can be depended upon, should 
all be on the table at the same time. 
was myself greatly struck, in good class 
houses, by the reckless profusion at 
American meals, though there was a 
singular absence of the elegance and 
refinement which one would find in an 
English house of the best class. Perhaps 
most of my readers will recall the sumptuous 
supper, or dinner—which was it?—provided 
on the return of Elizabeth to the house of 
her father, Judge Marmaduke Temple, at 
Otsego in New York State, a century ago. 
It is described by Cooper in one of the 
early chapters of the ‘‘ Pioneers.” 

“The table-linen was of the most beauti- 


ful damask, and the plates and dishes of 
real china—an article of great luxury at 
this early period of American commerce, 
The knives and forks were of exquisitely 
polished steel, and were set in unclouded 
ivory. So much being furnished by the 
wealth of Marmaduke, was not only com- 


fortable, but even elegant. The contents 
of the several dishes and their positions, 
however, were tie sole judgement of 
Mistress Remarkable. Before Elizabeth 
was placed an enormous roast turkey, and 
before Richard one boiled. In the centre 
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of the table stood a pair of heavy centres, 
surrounded by four dishes—one a fricassée 
that consisted of grey squirrels ; another 
of fried fish; a third of boiled fish; the 
last was a venison-steak. Between these 
dishes and the turkeys stood, on the one 
side, a prodigious chine of roasted bear’s 
meat, and, on the other, a boiled leg of 
delicious mutton. Interspersed among this 
load of meats was every species of 
vegetables that the season and country 
afforded. The four corners were garnished 
with plates of cake. On one were piled 
certain curiously-twisted and complicated 
figures called nut-cakes ; on another were 
heaps of a black-looking substance, which, 
receiving its hue from molasses, was pro- 
perly termed sweet-cake—a wonderful 
favourite in the coterie of Remarkable ; a 
third was filled—to use the language of 
the housekeeper — with cards of ginger- 
bread ; and the last held a plum-cake—so 
called from the number of large raisins 
that were showing their black heads in a 
substance of a suspiciously similar colour. 
At each corner of the table stood saucers, 
filled with a thick fluid, of somewhat 
equivocal colour and consistence, variegated 
with smal], dark lumps of a substance that 
resembled nothing but itself, which Re- 
markable termed her sweetmeats. At the 
end of each plate—which was placed bot- 
tom upwards, with its knife and fork most 
accurately crossed above it—stood another 
of smaller size, containing a motley-looking 
pie, composed of triangular slices of apple, 
mince, pumpkin, cranberry, and custard, 
so arranged as to form an entire whole. 
Decanters of brandy, rum, gin, and wine, 
with sundry pitchers of cider, beer, and 
one hissing vessel of flip, were put where- 
ever an opening would admit of their in- 
troduction. Notwithstanding the size of 
the tables, there was scarcely a spot where 
the rich damask could be seen, so crowded 
were the dishes, with their associated 
bottles, plates, and saucers. The object 
seemed to be profusion, and it was ob- 
tained entirely at the expense of order and 
elegance,” 

An equally remarkable instance of pro- 
fusion is afforded by a Northumberland 
farmer’s wedding, one hundred and forty 
years ago. On the seventh of June, 1750, 
Mr. William Donkin, a considerable farmer, 
of Tosson, in Northumberland, was married 
at Rothbury, to Miss Eleanor Shotton, a 
young gentlewoman of the same place. 
The entertainments were on a vast scale, 
the days of agricultural depression having 





evidently not then set in, no { fewer 
than one hundred and twenty quarters of 
lamb being provided, forty of veal, twenty 
of mutton, a large quantity of beef, and 
twelve hams, with a suitable number of 
chickens. These were washed down by 
eight half-ankers of brandy made into 
punch, twelve dozen of cider, and a great 
many gallons of wine. The company con- 
sisted of five hundred and fifty ladies and 
gentlemen, who were diverted with the 
music of twenty-five fiddlers and pipers. 

A still more lavish entertainment was, 
according to quaint old Thomas Fuller, in 
his ‘Church History,” the one provided 
in 1470 by “George Nevill, brother of the 
great Earl of Warwick, at his instalment 
into the Archbishopric of York. He gave 
a prodigious feast to all the nobility, most 
of the prime clergy, and many of the great 
gentry ; wherein by his bill of fare, three 
hundred quarters of wheat, three hundred 
and thirty tuns of ale, one hundred and 
four tuns of wine, one pipe of spiced wine, 
eighty fat oxen, six wild bulls, one thousand 
and four wethers, three hundred hogs, three 
hundred calves, three thousand geese, 
three thousand capons, three hundred pigs, 
one hundred peacocks, two hundred cranes, 
two hundred kids, two thousand chickens, 
four thousand pigeons, four thousand 
rabbits, two hundred and four bitterns, 
four thousand ducks, two hundred 
pheasants, five hundred partridges, four 
thousand woodcocks, four hundred plovers, 
one hundred curlews, one hundred quails, 
one thousand egrets, two hundred roes, 
above four hundred bucks, does, and roe- 
bucks, one thousand five hundred and six 
hot venison pasties, four thousand cold 


venison pasties, one thousand dishes of 


jelly, parted, four thousand dishes of 
plain jelly, four thousand cold custards, 
two thousand hot custards, three hun- 
dred pike, three hundred bream, eight 
seals, four porpoises, and four hundred 
tarts. At this feast the Earl of War- 
wick was steward; the Earl of Bed- 
ford treasurer; the Lord of Hastings 
comptroller; with many more noble 
officers ; servitors, one thousand; cooks, 
sixty-two; kitcheners, five hundred and 
fifteen. But,” continues honest Fuller, 
“seven years after, the King seized on all 
the estate of this Archbishop, and sent 
him over prisoner to Calais, in France, 
where ‘ vinctus jacuit in summa inopia,’ he 
is kept bound in extreme poverty. Justice 
thus punished his former prodigality.” 

A friend of mine, the author of a 
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ponderous volume of eight hundred closely- 
printed pages, entitled, ‘Oysters, and All 
About Them,” thinks that oysters took, in 
remote times, the place now filled at our 
banquets by turtle soup. The Romans, 
like ourselves, were fond of eating a few 
oysters as a prelude to dinner. Athenzeus 
tells us that Dromeas the parasite was 
once asked whether the banquets in the 
city or at Chalcis were the best ; he replied 
that the prelude to the banquet at Chalcis 
was superior to the whole entertainment 
in the city—understanding by the prelude 
to the banquet the multitude of oysters 
served up. 

As an instance of the great regard 
felt for oysters by the Romans—when 
L. Cornelius Lentulus was installed, in 
B.C. 50, Flamen of Mars,. by Cesar, at 
that time Augur, the former gave a most 
sumptuous repast to a number of guests in 
his house, which had been gorgeously 
decorated for the occasion. Macrobius, 
the grammarian, has preserved the bill of 
fare, which was as follows: ‘‘ Before 


dinner : Sea urchins, raw oysters, pelorides, 
spondyli, the fish turdus, and asparagus. 
Second course: Fat fowls, oyster patties, 
pelorides, and black and white balani. 


Third course: Spondyli, glycymerides, sea 
anemones, and beccafici.” The last con- 
tinue in great request at Italian banquets 
to this day. 

Oysters were also, in ancient times, 
often eaten at supper. Juvenal, in his 
Sixth Satire, speaks of the ‘‘ Venus Ebria” 
supping on large oysters and strong 
Falernian wine : 

Who at deep midnight on fat oysters sups 
And froths with unguents her Falernian cups. 

Sallust seems to have had a very high 
opinion of the oyster, and a very low one 
of the ancient inhabitants of our country, 
for he says: “The poor Britons—there is 
some good in them after all—they produce 
an oyster.” Pliny has given us some 
valuable information respecting these 
favourite bivalves, from which it is plain 
that the modern method of oyster-culture 
was followed by the Romans as early as 
the time of Licinius Crassus, the orator. 
His remarks are valuable: ‘‘The first 
person who formed artificial oyster-beds, 
‘ostrearum vivaria,’ was Sergius Orata, 
who established them at Baiz, in the time 
of Licinius Crassus, the orator, just before 
the Marsic War, circa B.c. 95.” But 
the oyster had its detractors among the 
ancients, as well as among ourselves. 
Seneca—who left boundless wealth after 





pathetically singing the praises of poverty 
—Seneca, the wise and moderate, ate 
several hundred oysters every week. 

Whether it was the small size and 
delicate flavour of British oysters which 
first brought them into great repute 
at Rome 1 cannot tell, though gourmets 
still assert that our Natives have not their 
equals anywhere else. Some larger sorts 
are nevertheless excellent eating, and the 
curious reader will in Dr. Philpots’s book 
find accounts of giants, one of which is 
sufficient for a hearty meal. I can myself 
recall with much inward satisfaction a visit 
I once paid toan oyster saloon at Richmond, 
in Virginia, where I was compelled to feast 
on a large number of monsters, every one 
of which would have turned the scale 
against half-a-dozen Natives ; but in spite 
of their large size, the Americans seemed 
to me equal to the very best I had tasted 
else where, 

I cannot do better than introduce a 
passage from the oyster book, almost 
verbatim. 

‘In the days when luxury was rampant, 
and men of great wealth, like Licinius 
Crassus, the leviathan slave-merchant, rose 
to the highest eminence; this dealer in 
human flesh, in the boasted land of liberty, 
served the office of Consul with Pompey 
the Great as his colleague, and on one 
occasion required ten thousand tables to 
accommodate his guests. How many 
barrels of oysters were eaten at that cele- 
brated dinner, the ‘Ephemerides’ — as 
Plutarch calls ‘The Times’ and the 
‘Morning Post’ of his day—have omitted 
to state; butas oysters then took the place 
that turtle-soup now does at our great City 
banquets, the imagination may busy itself, 
if it likes, with the calculation. All we 
know is, that oysters then fetched very 
high prices at Rome, as the author of the 
‘Tabella Cibaria’ has not failed to tell us ; 
and then, as now, the high price of any 
luxury was sure to make a liberal supply 
necessary, when such a man as Crassus, to 
strengthen his popularity, entertained half 
the city as his guests. Pliny mentions 
that, according to the historians of Alex- 
ander’s expedition, oysters were found in 
the Indian Sea a foot in diameter, and Sir 
James E. Tennent unexpectedly corrobo- 
rated the correctness of this statement, as 
at Kottiar, near Trincomalee, enormous 
specimens of edible oysters were brought 
to the rest-house; one shell measured more 
than eleven inches in length, by half as 
many in width, But this extraordinary 
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measurement is beaten by the oysters of 
Port Lincoln, in South Australia, which are 
the largest edible ones in the world. They 
are as large as a dinner plate, and of much 
the same shape. They are sometimes more 
than a foot across the shell, and the oyster 
fits his habitation so well that he does not 
leave much margin. It is a new sensation, 
when a friend at Adelaide asks you to 
lunch, to have one oyster fried in batter, 
or eggs and butter-crumbs, set before you ; 
but it is a very pleasant experience, for the 
flavour and delicacy of the Port Lincoln 
mammoths are proverbial even in that land 
of luxuries.” 

The need of such a book, if it only 
accomplishes its purpose, is obvious ; for, 
with an ever increasing demand, the supply 
of oysters is rapidly dwindling away. 
Prices have been going up for many yeara, 
until at last only the rich can command 
the attention of oyster dredgers ; for others, 
such things as Natives are as though they 
did not exist. And yet how cheap they once 
were—a single shilling would have bought 
a larger number than any ordinary person 
would have ventured to eat at a sitting. 
London, Dublin, and Edinburgh all re- 
joiced in apparently inexhaustible supplies, 
offered at prices so reasonable that they 
painfully disturb the equanimity of the 
present generation of oyster buyers. Fifty 
years ago tenpence would, in the Modern 
Athens, buy a hundred, and now we may 
live to see them cost tenpence apiece. 

Thirty-five to forty years ago, a thousand 
millions of oysters are said to have been 
consumed in London alone, and that, at 
threepence a dozen, which seems to have 
been the ordinary price, would represent 
considerably over a million pounds. In 
1864, the metropolis is computed to have 
got through seven hundred millions, the 
price being then sixpence a dozen, so that 
the total paid for them reached a million 
and a half. Mr. Henry Mayhew made, a 
little later, an elaborate estimate of the 
number passing through Billingsgate ; it 
was four hundred and ninety-five millions 
eight hundred and ninety-six thousand. 
But in spite of diminishing supplies, the 
Colne Oyster Company alone still sends 
up eleven millions two hundred thousand to 
the metropolis every year. In the Firth 
of Forth the supply has dwindled to such 
a degree that in place of the millions 
dredged there two generations ago, and 
the hundreds of thousands of twenty-five 
years since, the present total is not five 
thousand. The cause of this amazing 





decrease is the criminal recklessness of 
the dredgers; not only are the scalps, 
as the natural oyster beds are called, 
literally cleared of all tenants fit for the 
table, but in some cases everything is 
removed, and the bed is positively de- 
stroyed once and for all. The same thing 
was happening in France; but the law 
interfered, and restrictions on the time 
allowed the dredgers led to a wonderful 
improvement ; indeed, we hear that some 
of the beds are only allowed to be dredged 
two hours a year ; but in that brief time it 
is said, though we can hardly credit the 
assertion, that the little army of practised 
hands employed will pick twenty-two 
million bivalves. 

The fecundity of this mollusc is marvel- 
lous, as indeed is that of all so-called 
shell-fish. Mr. Frank Buckland computed 
that a crab can reproduce its kind at the 
rate of over a million a year, and the 
oyster is not less remarkable. A curious 
fact is that over twelve million limpets 
have been gathered on the Berwickshire 
coast for bait in a single year, without 
any noticeable diminution in their numbers, 

Before the recent careful oyster cultiva- 
tion of our French neighbours commenced, 
the fate that has overwhelmed our Natives 
seemed likely to befall their French cousins. 
In 1847 over seventy millions were com- 
puted to have their home on the single 
bank of Cancale; seven years later the 
number had fallen to twenty millions, 
while in 1860 it only reached ten millions, 
and soon after the oyster colony had 
wholly disappeared. In 1859, French 
oyster cultivation began, and matters 
speedily mended, and the supply is now 
becoming enormous, 

The oyster abounds in every sea, tropical 
and temperate. In America the oyster 
fisheries are estimated to be worth two 
million five hundred thousand pounds a 
year ; the prices there being far lower than 
with us, and it is estimated that twenty- 
two million bushels are annually picked. 
A bushel of Natives represents one thou- 
sand six hundred individuals, but the 
American oysters are so much larger that 
a bushel only numbers three hundred ; that 
would give the American trade as repre- 
senting six thousand six hundred millions, 
while fifty-three thousand men are em- 
ployed in the fishery, and four thousand 
one hundred and fifty-five ships. New 
York is said to eat nine hundred million 
oysters a year. 

An English oyster has been computed 
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to deposit one million and twelve thousand 
nine hundred and twenty-five ova; but 
the American giants reach nine million ova 
apiece for each full grown female oyster, 
so that an abundant supply of spat might 
easily be kept up. But at times, when 
desponding, it is natural to fear that the 
turtle and the oyster will, after all, follow 
many of the other good things of life. 

To go from oysters to pills is almost too 
ptinful a transition; but my article 
deals with “Oddities of Eating and 
Drinking,” and one wretched individual 
seems to have supported existence on pills 
and physic. Mr. Samu :‘ Jessup, a grazier, 
lived in a very eccentric way, as a bachelor, 
without any known relatives, At his 
decease, he was possessed of a good for- 
tune, notwithstanding a most inordinate 
craving for physic, for which he was dis- 
tinguished for the last thirty years of his 
life. This came out in a trial over his 
apothecary’s bill, at the Lincoln Assizes, a 
short time before Mr. Jessup’s death, 
wherein the latter was the defendant. 
The evidence showed that in twenty-five 
years, from 1791 to 1816, he took two 
hundred and twenty-six thousand nine 
hundred and thirty-four pills, supplied by 
a respectable apothecary at Bottesford— 
this is at the rate of ten thousand eight 
hundred and six pills a year, or twenty- 
nine a day. But as this misguided man 
began with a more reasonable allowance— 
though what is a proper allowance of pills 
I leave my readers to determine—and only 
gradually increased it as he grew older, he 
took, in the five years immediately pre- 
ceding 1816, at the rate of seventy-eight 
pills a day ; and in 1814 swallowed fifty- 
one thousand five hundred and ninety. 
Notwithstanding this, and forty thousand 
bottles of mixtures and juleps—the par- 
ticulars of which covered altogether fifty- 
five closely - written columns of an apo- 
thecary’s bill—the deceased lived to the 
advanced age of sixty-five. He died in 
1817. 

When we read that ‘‘ the average price 
of butchers’ meat is from fourpence to 
fivepence a pound, but in May and June 
generally gets to fivepence-halfpenny ; and 
the last years—about 1800—has been six- 
pence and sevenpence,” we are tempted to 
make a melancholy comparison between 
those prices and the market-prices of to- 
day ; and our depression is increased when 
we also have a list of the market prices 
in Northumberland : ‘‘ Butter, sixpence a 
pound; skimmed milk-cheese and ewe- 





cheese, threepence-halfpenny a pound ; fat 
goose, two shillings; turkey, three shillings; 
duck, eightpence ; chicken, sixpence ; eggs, 
threepence to sixpence per dozen ; potatoes, 
one shilling to one shilling and sixpence 
the bushel ”! 

Cumberland was even cheaper than its 
neighbour county. Butchers’ meat was 
threepence to fourpence a pound; skimmed 
milk cheese threepence; whilst salmon 
was sixpence, and trout threepence. West- 
moreland was still cheaper as faras butchers’ 
meat was concerned, For example: “ Beef 
in Kendall market, in the month of October, 
1793, was sold at threepence or fourpence 
per pound, and a choice cut at fourpence- 
halfpenny ; in spring it often rises to six- 
pence a pound, Mutton, which in spring 
often rises to sevenpence a pound, was 
sold at threepence and threepence-half- 
penny, or fourpence. Pork was sold at 
threepence or fourpence. As all bull- 
calves are carried to market, veal is for the 
most part cheaper than the other kinds of 
butchers’ meat; and yet in spring it is 
sometimes sold as high as fivepence a 
pound,” 

Fish was more expensive, as ‘salmon 
catched in the Lune is sold from fourpence 
to eightpence a pound; that which is 
brought from Carlisle, from threepence to 
one shilling and twopence. Char are sold 
at about sevenpence a dozen ; trout, four- 
pence a pound ; flounders, from one penny 
to sixpence apiece; eels at twopence a 
pound ; and rabbits without skins at one 
shilling the pair.” 

Lancashire must have been a glorious 
county to live in, as far as provisions were 
concerned, In 1793, beef was from three- 
pence to fivepence a pound; mutton 
threepence to sixpence; and veal from 
threepence to sixpence. 

The etymology of many familiar words is 
always interesting, since it throws light on 
their history. 

“Pippin” is derived by Dr. Johnson 
from the Dutch puppynghe; but it is more 
reasonable to suppose, with other etymo- 
logists, that it comes from Pepin, the king 
of the country from which the fruit is 
derived —as “ filberd,” from Philibert of 
France; while the “rennet” apple is “la 
reinette,” or “little queen”; and the 
“ geniting” is from Janeton, or Jeannetin, 
in honour of some lady of that name, The 
“ Bigaroon” cherry is so called from 
Bigorre, the French province where it is 
grown; while “ cherry ” is from Cerasus, in 
Asia Minor; and our “ mayduke” cherry 
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takes its name from Medoc, in Burgundy. 
The brown “bury” pear is so-called 
from its buttered or melting property ; 
the “Colmar” pear is from Colmar, in 
Alsace; and the “ Cuisse-madame” pear 
from its figure. The “arline” plum is a 
corruption from Orleans ; and we still hear 
the peasantry round Birmingham commonly 
speak of arline plums; the “currant” is 
the Corinth grape; and the “ damson,” 
or more properly damascene, is the 
Damascus plum. The “Jerusalem arti- 
choke” is a curious, but very familiar 
instance of the corruption of language ; it 
is the sunflower artichoke, or girasole, the 
plant turning to the sun; “ Jerusalem” 
being thus corrupted from the Italian 
girasole. Not less remarkable is the fish 
“John Dory,” a corruption of “il janitore,” 
or the “doorkeeper,” from that fish being 
called on the Italian coast “St. Peter”; 
and the latter being vulgarly supposed to 
be the doorkeeper of heaven, the fish came 
in time to be called ‘il janitore” by the 
Italian sailors, and that was corrupted by 
our mariners into John Dory. 

I cannot do better than close my 
paper with a few words on Saccharine, 
one of the most useful and wonderful 
chemical discoveries of our age; it is 
a highly concentrated form of sugar, to 
describe it somewhat unscientifically, which 
threatens to revolutionise many manu- 
facturing processes before long. 

The chemist has long possessed agents 
whose potency painfully oppresses the 
mind ; one grain of the ammoniacal hypo- 
sulphite of silver, for instance, makes 
thirty-two thousand grains of water in- 
tensely sweet, while one of strychnine gives 
a pint of water a bitter taste. Some years 
ago, Dr. Fahlberg succeeded in converting 
saccharine, a singular derivative of coal-tar, 
wholly unconnected with the silver salt 
named above, from a laboratory curiosity 
into a commercial product, and Sir Henry 
Roscoe, one of the most competent judges 
in the world, did not go too far when he 
called saccharine “ the most remarkable of 
all the marvellous products of the coal-tar 
industry.” I shall not describe the steps 
in the manufacture of this potent compound, 
nor perplex myself and my readers with a 
page of chemical symbols. Suffice it that 
saccharine, or benzoyl sulphonic imide, is a 
white, amorphous powder, which, under the 
microscope, is seen to have a distinct 
crystalline appearance. It is intensely 
sweet, although, when tasted in its 
pure form, not so overpoweringly so 





as one would expect from descriptions ; 
this is disappointing, but the discoverer 
stated at Manchester, at the British 
Association gathering there in 1887, that 
the intensity of the sweet flavour gives 
rise to so powerful an action on the nerves 
of taste, as to deaden them, in the same 
manner as too strong a light dazzles instead 
of assisting vision. Saccharine is an essence 
which, to be of practical value, must be 
freely diluted, and, in this respect, is 
analogous to vanillin, another of the 
recently-discovered derivatives of coal-tar, 
which is superseding vanilla as a flavouring 
agent. In cold water saccharine is only 
slightly soluble ; in water at one hundred 
and twenty degrees Fahr., it is only 
moderately soluble ; while even in boiling 
water it does not perfectly dissolve ; but 
when the solution is neutralised, and 
carbonate of soda or carbonate of pot- 
ash is added, solubility is greatly in- 
creased, 

When saccharine is added to a solution 
of carbonate of potash, or of carbonate of 
soda, carbonic-acid is given off, and a com- 
pound of soda or potash salts with saccha- 
rine is formed ; these salts are nearly as 
sweet as saccharine, and from their solu- 
bility are far more convenient. A single 
saccharine tabloid —the form in which 
this marvellous agent is best taken 
—is equivalent to a lump of white 
sugar. 

Alcohol, which dissolves so many sub- 
stances on which water alone hardly acts, 
also takes up saccharine ; and the manu- 
facturer of cordials and liqueurs will soon 
include it in his armoury, while competent 
judges assert that it will some day supersede 
sugar in the preparation of beer. Pro- 
fessor Stutzer of Bonn tells us that one 
grain of saccharine distinctly sweetens 
seventy thousand grains of pure distilled 
water ; and any one can test the truth of 
this assertion for himself. 

Saccharine is not a fermentable sugar, 
and is coming into general use in the 
treatment of many diseases in which the 
palate craves for sweets, but in which 
ordinary cane-sugar cannot without danger 
be permitted. It is already entering into 
formidable competition with cane-sugar, 
especially in making confectionery and 
preserves ; and sweetmeats are being pre- 
pared that, while extremely palatable, are 
dietetically unobjectionable. But I must 
pause, leaving much unsaid that is claimed 
for saccharine—that truly marvellous pro- 
duct of modern chemistry. 
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POPPIES. 


Wuar! tired—so tired, my little one? 
Tired of playing in the sun, 
This sultry August morn? 
Come, lay the head on mother’s knee ; 
What have you brought me? Let me see, 
Red poppies from the corn. 


Yes; pretty, pretty. Must I kiss 
The poppies? Well, 'tis not amiss; 
our lips are just as red. 
Now lay the ruddy blossoms down, 
And watch, while mother makes a crown 
For baby’s curly head. 


See, first, a cluster opened wide, 
With little buds on either side, 
And then a bit of green. 
Look, baby, how the chaplet grows, 
Redder in hue than any rose, 
And fit for any queen. 


Fit even for baby’s pretty brow ; 
But baby eyes are sleeping now, 
Shut fast on mother’s knee. 
I drop the poppies—bud and flower— 
To think, this restful noontide hour, 
How good God is to me! 


Life lies before me like a field 

White unto harvest—-love revealed, 
How fair that harvest shows ! 

I sowed the seed in other years, 

With aching heart, with scalding tears 
I could not guess the close ; 


I could not see the end of grief, 
No dove came by with olive-leaf ; 
My life in ruin lay. 
Yet, through that drear and bitter time, 
God kept for me a golden prime— 
This happy harvest day. 


The love for which I used to long, 

With hopeless ache, and yearning strong, 
Is mine, well-tried and true ; 

The lone, dark path I used to tread 

Is hung with roses overhead, 
And sunshine glimmers through. 


The corn is ripe for harvesting, 
And in the song the reapers sing 
I have my happy share. 
Thank God for all His gifts to me: 
Fair home, fond love, and, on my knee, 
My harvest blossom fair. 


Ah! waking, baby? Does the sun 
Kiss you too warmly, little one, 

This sultry August morn? 
What looks of love ! what glad surprise ! 
There, stroke the tears from mother’s eyes, 
My poppy in the corn! 


THE ODD TRICK * 


A STORY IN TWO PARTS, PART I, 


CHAPTER I, 

“Two by tricks,” said the Squire, 
turning over the said tricks with an air of 
the keenest gratification. 

‘** Honours divided,” echoed his partner, 





* This story was suggested by Mr. Dendy 
Sadler’s delightful picture, ‘‘ The Widow’s Birth- 
day,” which was exhibited at the Royal Academy 
last year. 





commonly known as “the gentleman at 
the Red House.” 

The third member of the whist party, 
the Vicar, with an expression of anguish on 
his good-natured face, and tribulation 
shining through his spectacles, looked 
across at his own partner. 

“The game—and the rubber,” he said, 
disconsolately. But very little sympathy 
awaited him from that quarter. The 
said partner was the Squire’s nephew, 
Dick Clavell. He had come down to 
Maversley that day, for a few weeks’ trout- 
fishing, and had been pressed into the 
service of the three enthusiasts, on this 
the first night of his arrival, on the negative 
principle that he was “better than 
dummy.” Perhaps he was; but that 
superiority had not displayed itself in the 
making of any conversational efforts what- 
soever on his part. He had uttered no 
word, since his uncle had first requested 
him to join them, save the few absolutely 
required by his partner. This silence, 
however, was a merit in the eyes of the 
other three. They thought it arose froma 
proper appreciation of the gravity of whist, 
and the dignity of their several presences. 
The young man did not trouble to con- 
tradict theimpression. He looked as if he 
thought if not worth the trouble of contra- 
diction, as he sat with his hands in his 
pockets and an amused light in his deep-set 
blue eyes, waiting to see what the others 
meant to do next. 

The room in which they were all 
assembled was a little, dark, wainscoted 
room in the Squire’s house; his gun-room 
he called it, And the name was certainly 
justified by the presence of three or four 
fowling-pieces and a rifle, in a corner by 
the fire-place ; but he might just as truth- 
fully have called it his drawing-room, 
his dining-room, or his library, for it 
answered the purposes of all three. 

There was in the Squire’s house no lady’s 
presence to demand light, cheerfulness, 
pretty furnishings, or a larger sitting-room ; 
so he kept all the other rooms locked, and 
had passed the greater part of his sixty 
years’ bachelor existence in this. When 
occasionally his ancient housekeeper and 
factotum ventured to ask if she might 
not prepare the dining-room in which to 
“entertain company,” as she put it, the 
Squire’s invariable answer was, that what 
was good enough for him was good enough 
for his friends. And the chief of these 
friends being the Vicar and the gentleman 
at the Red House, whose acquaintance with 
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the gun-room was of twenty years’ standing, 
there was reason in his argument. 

The room was quite as large, certainly, as 
the front parlourin thelow thatched building 
that called itself the parsonage, where the 
trio met whenever they were not in the 
gun-room or at the Red House. They 
played whist all the year round, five nights 
out of the seven. On Saturdays they 
could not play—the Vicar “ prepared ” his 
sermon on that evening. The preparation 
usually consisted in turning over the heap 
of fifty manuscript sermons left him by his 
father, a Canon of York, and wondering if it 
was quite safe to take the vop one, and if he 
had duly placed last Sunday’s at the bottom 
of the pile. To solve this question satis- 
factorily, the Vicar was frequently com- 
pelled to summon Betty from the kitchen, 
and demand from her what had been his 
last Sunday’s text. 

The Vicar was a widower. He had 
married, at forty-seven, a woman much 
older than himself, and possessing a double 
share of many of the masculine character- 
istics that were somewhat lacking in the 
good soul himself. But his married life 
had been but brief. After two years his 
stronger half died suddenly, of a cold 
caught in personally superintending the 
mowing of the glebe hay-field. The 
Vicar breathed a sigh as he stood by her 
grave, and ever after looked upon himself 
as a man who had been through deep 
waters of sad experience. So—in another 
sense—he had. But he himself had never 
realised the discipline under which he had 
lived, and still took a large-hearted and 
liberal-minded interest in all his fellow- 
creatures, including what he was wont to 
term the “weaker sex”; which form of 
words, on his clerical friend’s lips, would 
generally produce an odd contortion of the 
Squire’s wrinkled visage, and a curious 
glance from the gentleman at the Red 
House, in whose mind the words “‘ woman ” 
and “whist” were currently imagined to 
take like rank with the poet’s “‘ water unto 
wine.” 

The latter individual was so designated 
from the distinctive colour of his house, 
and from the absence of any special dis- 
tinctiveness about himself. He was 
vaguely understood 


in the village of 
Maversley to be very learned, and a con- 


firmed hater of his species. These in- 
ferences were drawn indiscriminately from 
three facts. First, that he received letters 
every time the post came to Maversley, 
which event happened, in the year of 





grace 1789, with startling, if erratic, fre- 
quency-—occasionally so often as twice in 
three weeks, Secondly, that he was ac- 
customed to wander about much alone, 
attired with no attention whatever to such 
mundane trifles as fashion or appearance, 
in a coat and hat markedly affected by 
the passing of time. Thirdly, that in the 
course of these walks he was wont to 
meet, in vague, unheeding silence, the 
remarks of any chance passer-by who 
might accost him. 

Notwithstanding this last important 
trait in his character, however, the gentle- 
man at the Red House did indulge in con- 
versation with his friends, on occasion. 
But the Vicar was the first to break the 
short silence in the gun-room now. 

“I went along Brookside this morning,” 
he said, meditatively, and as if addressing 
the remark to any one of the three 
auditors who liked to appropriate it. 
“The new tenant has come to the Green 
Cottage.” 

‘It’s a woman, isn’t it?” said the 
Squire, absently; he was engaged in 
practising a particularly scientific mode of 
shuffling, invented by and peculiar to 
himself. 

* Yes. A Madam—Madam—lIthel, the 
name is, I believe.” 

And the Vicar mixed himself a glass of 
grog from the tray the Squire’s house- 
keeper had brought in a few moments 
before. Dick Clavell helped himself at 
the same time, silently. 

“Did you see anything of her?” said 
the gentleman at the Red House, laying 
in their tray—in order that he might join 
his friends in a little refreshing of the 
inner man—the heavy silver snuffers, with 
which he had been nearly extinguishing 
the nearest candle. 

“ Yes ; she—at least, I suppose it was 
she—was standing at the garden door.” 

“ A widow, I understand,” continued 
the Squire. “Old or middle-aged ; eh, 
Stannard ?” 

The Reverend Edward Charles Stannard 
was the full appellation of his spiritual 

astor. 

“Well, if the person I observed was in- 
deed Madam Ithel—which is an uncertain 
fact, a perhaps hasty decision ; but it may 
be inferred by you from the circumstances 
I have already alluded tc-——” 

‘You're not in church,” said the gentle- 
man at the Red House, curtly. 

“Tf it was so”—concluded the Vicar, 
meekly, and somewhat hastily — ‘she is, 
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I may truly say—a very—an extremely 
well-looking young person.” 

“Young!” said the other three, one 
after another. 


“ Quite so, quite so. And possessing a 


most charming voice, also.” 

“ Oh, you spoke to her, did you?” The 
Squire laid his cards down; the process 
“You cut, to me,” 


was complete at last. 
he said to his nephew. 

But Dick Clavell did not comply in- 
stantly, 

‘“*T_merely asked the time of day,” said 
the Vicar, with some embarrassment. ‘I 
had neglected to bring out my watch; 
and Betty is, you all know, a female of an 
uncertain temper, which is apt to show 
itself when I am late for dinner.” 

‘“‘ Yes, yes—never mind Betty, Stannard ; 
be quick and tell us about Madam Ithel, 
if you're going to. It’s eleven; and we 
shan’t get in another rubber if you keep 
us all night.” 

There was, however, an attentive look 
on the Squire’s face that slightly con- 
tradicted his words. 

“She is the most charming woman I 
ever saw, in face—and in figure,” said the 
Vicar, slowly and incisively. 

The Squire gave a little snort. The 
gentleman at the Red House had taken 
the snuffers again. He snuffed a candle 
quite out, 

“ Quite conclusive, Stannard,” he said, 
drily. ‘ Your deal, Squire.” 


CHAPTER II, 


VERY pretty, indeed, was the Green 
Cottage. The last word was no fancy 
title ; it really was a cottage—a cottage 
that had been enlarged and improved in 
different ways at different times, until it 
possessed all the necessary characteristics 
for comfort, as the word comfort was 
understood in 1789. Whence it got the 
prefacing adjective of the name was a dis- 
puted point ; the rustic mind of Maversley 
ascribing it confidently to the green 
shutters which had been put up by a long 
past enterprising tenant; the more culti- 
vated intellects who took the question 
into consideration being inclined to give 
the credit to the creepers—clematis, honey- 
suckle, and china rose—which covered its 
plaster walls from threshold to roof. 

There was a small strip of garden in 
front, bounded by a little rushing brook, 
which the Maversley people were wont to 
speak of as the “ river,” wilfully ignoring 





the fact that the path that ran beside it— 
a somewhat disused short cut from the 
high road into Maversley— had been 
known from time immemorial as Brook- 
side. 

At the end of the garden were three 
rustic wooden steps, leading up to a narrow 
plank bridge, which conducted the bold 
adventurer across the “river,” from the 
garden to the terra firma of Brookside. 
The bridge was protected on either side 
by criss-cross wooden fencing, and 
guarded at the garden end by a gate of 
the same. 

It was a perfect May morning, and the 
little garden was full of laburnums, lilacs, 
and sweet-scented stocks. The honey- 
suckle on the walls was just showing its 
first early blossoms, and the white Mary- 
lilies were promising future beauty in the 
present form of heavy, tightly-closed green 
buds, 

Madam Ithel was walking in her garden, 
looking admiringly and wonderingly—for 
she had spent most of her life in town—at 
her flowers. She gave a glance also, for 
she was not without a practical side to her 
character, at her apple-trees and the large 
cherry, both of which were covered with 
bloom. 

Her hands held flowers, which she had 
gathered for her parlour, as she moved 
backwards and forwards in the warm sun- 
shine. She was reaching up to gather a 
thick cluster of lilac, when a sudden, 
unexpected sound made her start; but 
turning quickly she perceived that the 
sound emanated from no alarming source. 
It was merely the unsuccessful attempt 
made by an elderly gentleman to say 
good morning with a light, pleasing in- 
tonation. He was standing on the plank 
bridge, close to the garden gate. Madam 
Ithel let the lilac go, and walked towards 
the bridge, and the sun fell full on her as 
she did so. She had sparkling, dancing 
black eyes, and wavy black hair, a tiny 
turned-up nose, and a pretty little mouth. 
She looked as if every woman who was 
taller, shorter, slighter, broader than she, 
must necessarily be faultily made, so 
perfect was the trim little figure in its 
grey gingham gown. 

She caught up her worked muslin apron, 
and let her flowers slip into it, holding it 
up with both her small hands. 

“May I ask, sir,” she said, as she 
reached the bridge, from which the new- 
comer showed no immediate intention of 
moving, “may I ask to whom I am 
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speaking, and what is your pleasure with 
me?” 

‘Madam, I—heard—I was told that—” 
the Squire’s voice, in his anxious 
struggle to give forth its most dulcet tones, 
grew gruffer word by word, gruffer even 
than his housekeeper kad known it 
when she “ spring-cleaned ” the gun-room ; 
“T heard, on good authority, that you had 
arrived. I—at least—I imagine that I 
have the honour to address Madam 
Ithel ?” 

“Your authority did not err; your sur- 
mise, sir, is correct,” she said, with a little 
smile creeping over her face. 

The Squire grew a trifle embarrassed ; 
Madam Ithel’s sparkling black eyes were 
fixed so steadily upon him; but he went 
op, manfully : 

“T—thought, madam, you might, on 
arriving, need a little assistance in the 
moving of your furniture, and so forth— 
heavy work for a woman—and I should be 
happy to offer it—either—either person- 
ally, or—otherwise.” 

He stopped, because he was breathless. 

The thought that the neighbourhood in 
which she had chosen her residence was 
characterised by a surpassing neighbourli- 
ness on the part of its inhabitants, flashed 
through Madam Ithel’s mind, as she 
answered : 

“I thank you, sir. I am indeed sensible 
of your kind consideration, but my furniture 
is all in its place.” 

There was an odd little pause. In the 
pause the Squire suddenly remembered 
what, in his growing agitation, had wholly 
escaped him—the fact that he was address- 
ing a lady with his hat on. He snatched 
it off ; and then, as if the morning air on 
his brow had brought sudden inspiration 
to his brain, he continued, quickly : 

“T am one of the oldest inhabitants of 
Maversley, madam, and am proud, as such, 
to welcome you to it— proud,” with a 
sweep of his hat—it was his second-best ; 
a futile wish that it had been his very best 
shot through his mind. ‘I am Squire 
my name is Thomas Clavell, at your ser- 
vice, madam.” 

And, from the elevation of the little 
bridge the Squire made a low bow—a bow 
fraught with dignity, if somewhat lackiog 
in ease. The Squire was growing rheu- 
matic, though never, even in the seclusion 
of the whist-party, would he own the fact ; 
and the bridge was narrow. 

“Oh,” said Madam Ithel, coming nearer 
to the gate, “ my service to you, sir.” And 





then, still holding the flowers in her apron, 
she curtseyed very gracefully. ‘ Will you 
enter, Squire ?” she added. 

Taking her apron in one hand she un- 
locked the little gate, and led the way 
through the garden to a glass door in the 
back of the house. The bridge did not 
constitute the only entrance the Green 
Cottage possessed ; there was a statelier one, 
facing the high road. But this was very 
little used in comparison with what the 
dwellers in Maversley knew as the “ river 
way.” 

The Squire followed Madam Ithel with 
some slight inward perturbation. He 
trusted that a merciful Providence would 
so direct the morning walks of the 
Reverend Edward Charles Stannard and 
the gentleman at the Red House—to say 
nothing of his nephew—as to keep them 
from coming past the Green Cottage. He 
should never hear the last of it if they saw 
him come to call on Madam Ithel; come 
to call, too, on the very first morning after 
he had heard of her. But mingled with 
this perturbation was a sense of the keenest 
satisfaction at his successful entrance, and 
a sense, too, that the judgement of his 
ghostly counsellor had been more than 
jast. Madam Ithel was, in truth, the 
most beautiful and charming woman on 
the face of this earth. 

Madam Ithel took her guest into 
her parlour, a little, three - cornered 
room, whose green shutters were closed 
to keep out the strong sunlight. She 
pushed them partly aside, reaching 
through the open casement; and then, 
asking the Squire to be seated, she sat 
down herself near the table, and drawing 
towards her a vase which stood there 
waiting, began to place her flowers in it. 
The Squire looked rather helplessly round 
the room for assistance. Words in which 
to express his strong neighbourly feelings 
did not arise in his mind with the fluent 
ease he wished. 

“IT wished —I trust——” he began. 
Then he paused. 

A light crept into Madam Ithel’s lovely 
black eyes, and she tried to help her 
guest out of his conversational difficulty. 

“T am, indeed, deeply sensible of your 
kindness, sir,” she said, very demurely. 
Then a sudden thought seemed to strike 
her—she rose, took a key from her pocket, 
and walked to a little oak corner cupboard. 
“You will allow me to offer you some 
slight refreshment, sir ?” she said, standing 
with the cupboard door in her hand and a 
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bewitching smile on her pretty mouth. 
The Squire suddenly thought her voice 
more charming, if possible, than anything 
else about her. 

“ The heat, to-day, is most trying in its 
suddenness,” she said, as she set on the 
table a decanter of cowslip wine and a 
glass. Now in the gun-room the Squire had 
frequently been heard to express himself to 
the effect that cowslip wine was “ wretched 
stuff,” and that a sojourn in the Sahara, at 
least, would be necessary to induce him to 
partake of it. But the expression of his 
countenance at this moment could hardly 
have been other had the proffered drink 
been nectar. He took the glass from his 
hostess with a bow. 

* Allow me, madam,” he said as he held 
it, “to drink to your very good health.” 

“ Sir,” she responded, with the prettiest 
little inclination of her head by way of 
acknowledgement, ‘‘I thank you.” 

The Squire raised the glass; it had 
almost touched his lips, when the parlour 
door was opened with a jerk, and Madam 
Ithel’s maid simultaneously appeared, 
made a curtsey, and announced “ Parson 
Stannard.” 

“ Madam,” said the Vicar, advancing two 
steps towards Madam Ithel. ‘‘ Madam— 
I——” but that sentence remained for 
ever unfinished. The eyes of the Reverend 
Edward Charles Stannard fell, suddenly, 
on the figure of his friend. 

Squire !” he exclaimed. 

The Squire lifted his eyes, and beheld 
his pastor. Over his face came what 
would have been, forty years earlier in his 
career, a manly flush, and there was, all 
at once, about him a certain suggestion of 
a schoolboy who had been unexpectedly 
found out. 

‘Stannard !” was the only rejoinder he 
found possible to the Vicar’s equally brief 
remark, 

“You two gentlemen are then, I pre- 
sume, acquainted?” interposed Madam 
Ithel. 

“We are,” responded the Vicar. Then, 
without another word to the Squire, he 
continued, taking the chair his hostess 
indicated: ‘‘I trust, madam, I have not 
chosen an inconveniently early hour at 
which to pay you my first pastoral visit $” 

Before Madam Ithel could answer, the 
Squire rose, 

“Excuse me, madam, if I take my 
leave,” he said. 

Disregarding her protestations, he bowed 
over the small hand she held out, and 





giving the Vicar a nod, in which irritation 
at circumstances, contempt for pastoral 
dignity, and that same slight deprecation 
of his own course of conduct were all 
mingled, he left the Green Cottage. 

“ Pastoral visit!” he muttered to the 
birds and hedges as he went his way. 
‘Pastoral visit! Stannard isn’t always so 
precise. But he needn’t have it all his 
own way, though, notwithstanding.” 

The midday meal of which the Squire, 
on reaching home, partook with his nephew 
in the gun-room, was not enlivened by 
him with one single one of those cheerful 
efforts at conversation which should obtain 
in a family circle. 

But Dick Clavell’s attitude and de- 
meanour were much the same as they 
had been the night before at whist, and he 
was, apparently, utterly unimpressed even 
by this delinquency. 
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Author of “Within a Year,” ‘‘An Alpine Bride,’’ etc., ete. 
a 
CHAPTER II. ONE WINTER’S DAY. 


THE following day, after an early lunch, 
Mr. Breton started off in a steamer with 
Olive for the jetty of Saint Katharine’s 
Docks, He carried his canvas and easel 
with him, and was pretty well encumbered 
without the child, whom Celia tried hard 
to keep at home ; but it was a beautiful, 
mild, cloudless day, more like September 
than November, and Maynard insisted 
that the afternoon’s outing would do Olive 
all the good in the world. No wonder 
that he wished for the companionship of 
such a dainty little maid, for Celia dressed 
her child with exquisite simplicity; and 
there could hardly have been a prettier 
picture than Olive, ready to go out, in her 
soft brown pelisse, a big brown bonnet, 
trimmed with fur, half hiding and half 
setting off her dimpled face, and her long 
brown curls peeping out underneath the 
old-fashioned “curtain” behind. 

“You'll be a good girl, Olive, won’t 
you, and not run away from father ?” said 
Celia, as she rearranged the child’s bonnet- 
strings. 

*’Ou will be dood to Loo?” 

Olive generally made some repartee of 
this kind to any unpalateable instructions. 

“Of course I shall,” said Celia, laugh- 


ing. 
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“ And, of course, you will be good with 
me, eh?” said Breton ; and then the little 
hand was slipped into a corner of his—he 
had only one finger to spare her—and the 
two walked away towards the neighbour- 
ing pier. 

Celia watched them disappear down the 
steps, and then came indoors and sat down 
to her needlework. She was a woman to 
whom sewing was a relaxation, and not a 
task. 

A little before five o’clock, when it was 
almost dark, tea was brought in, and 
Celia began to expect the return of her 
husband and child ; but the opening door 
admitted, instead, Maurice Delornay, 

“You have come in opportunely,” she 
said, “to divert my thoughts until my 
husband comes home.” 

“ But you surely are not anxious about 
him at this hour, when he was away till 
nine o’clock last night ?” 

** Ah! you see he has taken Olive with 
him to-day.” 

**T did so want to see her,” exclaimed 
Delornay, with genuine regret. 

“She is sure to be back directly. Do 
sit down and have a cup of tea with me 
whilst we are waiting for them.” 

The young man threw himself wearily 
into a chair, and accepted the tea in 
silence. He looked so utterly worn-out 
and ill that, for a time, Celia hesitated to 
break the silence which might be restful 
to him; but presently, in her quietest, 
gentlest manner, she asked him what was 
the matter. 

“ Nothing,” he said, after a pause; “at 
least, nothing tangible—nothing fresh.” 

‘Tell me about what is not tangible, 
then, and what is old.” 

Delornay looked thoughtfully into the 
fire for a time, and then he said : 

* Did you ever feel miserable because of 
a distinct contradiction? Because life is 
so dull, and flat, and tedious that you do 
not know how to pass it away, and because 
it is so terribly short that all your op- 
portunities are slipping by you, and 
nothing is accomplished, nothing done? 
No, of course you can know no' hing of such 
feelings — you, with your full, complete 
life, your husband and your child to serve 
and to care for. And, besides, I cannot 
express myself in the least; I cannot 
expect you to understand what I mean.” 

Maybe he had not given a very clear 
description of the position, but Celia 
would not have been the true woman she 
was if she had failed to perceive an in- 





finite pathos in the mixed and troubled 
yearnings of the young man by her side, 
or to feel a great wave of sympathy for 
him. 

“ Maurice,” she said, “ I know that many 
things in your life are hard to bear, and 
that sometimes—now is one of those times, I 
am afraid—when you are tired and done up, 
it is almost impossible for you to stay at 
home. I wish you would come over to us 
then, we live so close, and Maynard and I 
are both of us always glad to see you 
at any time and under any circumstances.” 

“That is why I came to-day,” ;he ad- 
mitted, simply. 

“And as to the other matter,” Celia 
went on, thoughtfully, “as to the oppor- 
tunities slipping away, one by one, you are 
not alone in that lament ; surely it is, or it 
ought to be, universal. We all want to do, 
and not merely to think; but you, with 
your splendid talent, must be less oppressed 
by this feeling of uselessness than any of 


us. 

“ But if 1 do slave away the results must 
be so small, and the end must come so 
soon, before I have half learnt my art, 
and then all my labour will have been in 
vain.” 

“‘Tt seems to me that half a day’s work 
is better than no work at all; that because 
we are not given to know whether we shall 
reap the harvest or whether others will 
gather in what we have sowed, we are 
at least bound to till the ground and put 
in the seed.” 

“Tf I only had some definite object to 
strive for—the possibility of some strong 
human interest-——” 

Ah! he had come down to the root of 
the matter now, and Celia knew it only too 
well; for a far less right-minded man than 
Delornay could hardly, with such a hopeless 
disease as consumption about him, have 
dared to contemplate matrimony, even if 
there had been much likelihood of his 
living long enough to accomplish it. 

“1 cannot help you,” Celia said, almost 
as sadly as he had spoken, and involuntarily 
laying her hand upon his, “unless just 
silent sympathy is of any use, and if so, 
you must know how much I feel for you.” 

He could hardly have doubted it, looking 
into her sweet, serious face, and listening 
to the sound of her tender voice, and his 
silence accepted her offer. By-and-by he 
spoke in a different tone. 

“TI went to see Dr. L—— a few days 
ago,” mentioning the name of one of the 
most celebrated specialists for lung diseases. 
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* My mother worries me round from doctor 
to doctor, that we may have the morbid 
satisfaction of hearing the same verdict 
over and over again. They all give me two 
more winters only if I stay in London, and 
three or four if I were to go to the South, 
which is impossible. But I do believe,” the 
young man added, with sudden energy, 
“that I could fight a longer battle than 
that, and prove every member of the 
medica] profession in the wrong, if only I 
had something to live for.” 

Probably one of those hopeless illusions 
s0 common to consumptive patients this, 
a uttered with so much vigour and 

e, 

Celia had been trying her utmost to 
concentrate all her thoughts upon her 
companion, but now that the maid brought 
in the lamp, her mother’s anxiety could no 
longer be controlled, and with a deep sigh 
she said : 

“It’s very late and cold for my poor 
little one to be out of doors, and she will 
be getting so hungry too.” 

Delornay rose and looked out of the 
window; it was quite dark, a thick 
November fog had come up, and the sun 
had gonedown. Celia would not have the 
curtains drawn. 

*T do not want to shut them out 
more than I can help,” she said; and, as 
though she wished to share her child’s 
sufferings, she constantly opened the 
window, and slipping out into the low 
balcony, stood there in the damp and 
cold, listening for the sounds of the well- 
known footsteps. Only when Delornay 
came out with her, she hurried in again 
and closed the windows, recollecting his 
ill health, and vexed with herself for 
having been so careless of it. 

“T expect Breton stayed on over his 
picture until it was too late and dark to 
come back by steamer, and then it would 
take them an age to get back by 
train.” 

‘Maynard never takes Olive in the 
Underground.” 

“Well, in a cab it would take them 
longer still.” 

“ Yes, that is sure to be it, and with her 
father the child must be quite safe.” 

But the mere necessity for such an 
assertion showed all too plainly that a 
doubt had crossed the speaker’s mind. 
The time dragged slowly on, Delornay’s 
fitful and ill-sustained attempts at conversa- 
tion alternating with long silences, At 
about six o’clock Olive’s nurse came in, to 





know why her young charge had not 
returned to tea. 

“ Because the master has been detained 
I suppose,” Celia said, curtly ; we are apt 
to speak curtly when we feel anxious and 
aggrieved, 

“Miss Olive will be dreadfully hungry,” 
said the nurse, “ for I doubt if the master 
has thought to get her anything to eat, 
I will make a nice basin of hot bread and 
milk against she comes home ; that will be 
the best thing for her to-night.” 

And the nurse left the room to carry out 
her kindly intention. 

‘I’m paying you an interminable visit,” 
said Delornay at last, rising as he spoke, 
“and my mother will be quite distracted 
at my being so long out of her sight.” 

“Oh! stay with me, please,” Celia said, 
impetuously, for just the lapse of one hour 
had changed their relative positions, and 
she felt a greater need of his presence now 
than he had done of hers earlier in the 
afternoon. 

*T will go round to the terrace and tell 
my mother where I am, and come back 
directly, just to see that your little Olive is 
home again, and not quite knocked up 
with her expedition.” 

He left the room, and Celia was alone. 
She threw open the window and stood out 
on the balcony, regardless alike of the 
thickening fog and of a fine, drizzling rain 
which had begun to fall, whilst she strained 
every nerve to listen for the first sounds 
of approaching wheels, Cheyne Walk was 
very quiet this evening, and it was only at 
long intervals that a vehicle came along it 
—necessarily slowly because of the fog— 
but nothing ever stopped at the Dower 
House and, as Celia waited in weary 
loneliness, a sickening sense of some 
coming misfortune took possession of 
her. Her life had been so even, so serene, 
hitherto ; but now this was to be rudely 
broken, and how? ‘What had happened 
during this winter's afternoon to the two 
beings who were everything in the world 
toher? Where were they? Where could 
she look for them, or hear of them ? 
What could she doto helpthem? Nothing 
—nothing ; she was only obliged to bear 
patiently the woman’s part of inaction, and 
perhaps men are sometimes prone to 
forget how trying that partis. Who would 
not rather join in the fiercest onset of the 
battle, than watch it from the silent tower ? 
Who would not rather be the sailor 
strugg'ing laboriously homeward in theteeth 
of a gale of wind, than his wife sitting by 
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the dying embers of the cottage fire, and 
listening to the driving rain and storm 
outside ? 

At about half-past seven Delornay re- 
turned to the Dower House. One glance 
at the hat-stand in the hall prepared him 
for the state in which he found Celia. She 
was still standing on the balcony, her icy- 
cold hands resting on its quaint wooden 
balustrade, and her eye fixed upon the 
nearest lamplight. 

Delornay came up behind her, and said, 
softly : 

‘It is too cold for you out here, as well 
as for me ;” and she followed him into the 
drawing-room, where he made up the fire, 
and induced her to sit down on a low seat 
near it. But she could not stay quiet, and 
in a very few moments she was up again, 
pressing her white cheek against the 
window pane, then pacing the room to and 
fro with a quick, hurried tread, totally 
unlike her usual quiet step. 

When the big clock upon the chimney 
piece chimed eight, Celia, who had not 
spoken for a long time, turned suddenly 
round to Delornay and said : 

“It’s long past dinner-time ; do forgive 
my having forgotten that, and go down 
and have some. It’s—it’s—so long past my 
little one’s bed-time, too,” she added, with 
a sudden quiver in her voice, which Loo’s 
face, looking up enquiringly from the 
hearthrug, did not help her to control. 

“You don’t think I want any dinner,” 
said Delornay ; “ but, Mrs. Breton, I have 
made up my mind to this: I cannot wait 
here any longer doing nothing. I am going 
down to Saint Katharine’s Jetty to see 
what has become of them.” 

“ Will you?” she asked, with painful, 
eager longing in her voice, and then 
instantly she added: “No, no, you must 
not; I cannot let you go; it is cold and 
damp—raining I think, and you know that 
this fog half kills you.” 

“IT know that I am going,” he said, 
feeling at that moment such devotion 
towards Celia that all personal considera- 
tions vanished from his mind ; a devotion 
as pure as the self-sacrifice of any knight 
errant in the olden days. 

And Celia’s further remonstrances 
proving unavailing, Delornay, after being 
fortified with a plate of hot soup, and 
wrapped up as warmly as possible in his 
own overcoat and a comforter of Breton’s, 
started off upon his vague search. 

Again Celia was left alone. This time 
her self-control gave way, and sitting at 





the foot of the stairs, she buried her face 
in her hands and moaned aloud, whilst the 
burning tears fell from her eyes. There 
she sat and sat, whilst the cruel clocks 
chimed the quarters and the half-hours 
with their unfeeling regularity, not heeding 
that with every tick of their wheels a 
woman’s hope died out within her. 

At last—it was half-past ten—the sound 
of fast approaching wheels again made her 
every pulse beat quickly, and this time the 
wheels drew up with a jerk at the door of 
the Dower House, and Celia, springing to 
open it, was folded in her husband’s arms. 
For a single instant the sight of him was 
such an unspeakable relief that she forgot 
everything else, but a second afterwards she 
saw that he was alone, and with « cry of 
great despair she whispered : 

“My child! Where is my child?” 

He could not answer her. 

She stood away from him that she 
might see his face, and looking into it, 
read their trouble there. His eyes were 
sunk deep into their sockets ; his cheeks, 
his lips, were of the same livid colcur ; 
and when he tried to tell his wife every- 
thing, utterance failed him, and the words 
choked in his throat. They staggered 
into the nearest room in silence together, 
and, closing the door behind them, 
Maynard sat down on an old sofa, and 
held his wife in his arms. They were 
both tearless, both calm now, and after a 
long silence he whispered, in a voice 
which sounded like the voice of a dead 
man : 

“She is lost! 
lost-——” 


Our little child is 


And then the poor fellow buried his 
head upon his wife’s shoulder in sheer 
despair, and her silence seemed to say 
that even she had no words of comfort or 
of forgiveness for him. But this worst 
moment of his life was soon over. Celia’s 
closed and quivering eyelids opened as 
with a painful effort, her trembling lips 
parted, and bending low over her husband, 
she said, falteringly : 

“God help us both !” 

And her voice at that moment was the 
sweetest sound Maynard had ever heard, 
for it brought back to him a measure of 
strength, and hope, and courage, and 
raising his bowed head, he said, firmly : 

**God help us both to find her again !” 

But at the sound of the little word 
“her,” Celia’s self-control gave way alto- 
gether. 
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By-and-by, as he could bear to relate it 
and she to listen, Maynard told her all his 
story. It was very brief. The father and 
his child enjoyed the steam down the 
river together, and Breton, finding the 
jetty even more quiet and sunny than he 
expected, settled down at his easel with a 
feeling of content which was conducive to 
excellent work. He warned Olive not to 
play near the water’s edge, and constantly 
looked up to see that she was obeying this 
order. He had made up his mind to in- 
troduce a sunset into the present picture, 
but when he left home he had intended 
leaving out the sky for the present. How- 
ever, at half-past four, neither he nor 
Olive seemed in the least weary, and as 
the sun was setting in precisely the lurid 
haze which he required, he decided upon 
hastily putting in as much of it as he 
could, and with the whole ardour of his 
artistic nature he worked away to repro- 
duce the fleeting colours, which seemed to 
change almost before they existed. At 
last, just as the clocks were striking five, 
the thick oncoming fog and darkness com- 
pelled him to leave off, and, with a deep 
sigh, Breton came back from his picture- 
world into the workaday one, His 
thoughts instantly turned towards his 
child ; he looked round for her, but she 
was nowhere in sight; he called her, and 
no sound, save the distant murmur from 
the streets, answered him. He started up 
from his easel and hurried away from the 
jetty, and down the narrow street which 
led from it into the riverside slums, calling 
to her, speaking to every one he met, 
going into all the dirty shops, searching 
everywhere, with the momentarily in- 
creasing dread in his heart that his little 
one must be lost or drowned. Lost she 
might easily be, or stolen, in that maze of 
crowded streets, where the costermongers 
were plying their noisy trade, and the in- 
habitants, men, women, and children, were 
swarming out to make their purchases as 
the evening advanced, heedless of the 
rain and fog. And drowned she might 
easily be, too, for if she ran but one 
step too far in her childish play, she 
might fall off the jetty into the Thames ; 
but then Maynard would surely have heard 
a splash and a cry of despair before the 
cold river bore her down into its dark 
depths, For hours and hours the father 
had continued his despairing search, he 
knew that it must be getting very late— 
he had not the courage to look at his watch 
—but the picture ever before his eyes of his 





wife’s awful misery should he come home 
alone, kept him still wandering and wander- 
ing through the streets, and would have 
kept him there, as he said, for ever, if, near 
the jetty, he had not come across Maurice 
Delornay. And Delornay, who had but 
recently left Celia, and knew the state she 
was in, told him plainly that his first duty 
was to go home and break the news there. 
He obeyed; he had reached such a pitch 
of misery and of uncertainty that he would 
have obeyed any definite advice, and, 
moreover, when Celia’s agonising suspense 
was pointed out to him, he saw at once 
that it must be put a stop to at whatever 
cost. He had turned her suspense into 
despair, and now that she was lying white 
and motionless in his arms, he must leave 
her and resume again his weary search. 
For it seemed to him that all his life long 
he would be doomed to wander up and 
down these weary, wicked streets, unless 
he could rescue his darling from them, and 
bring her back to her mother’s arms, He 
rose from the sofa, and gently laying his 
wife down on it, he said: 

“T am going.” 

“ Yes, but not alone!” she exclaimed, 
springing up with a strength which came 
only from her will, ‘‘ You will take me 
with you ?” 

Of course he could not, though it was 
hard work to explain this to her, and to 
persuade her that all through the night 
she must stay at home in lonely inaction, 
in watching and waiting. The thought 
which reconciled her to it was the possi- 
bility of her child’s return with some 
stranger—for Olive might know her own 
address, though neither of her parents 
believed that she did—and then would not 
the little one need her mother’s weicome ? 
Ay, indeed she would. 

A little before midnight Maynard started 
off again eastwards. He had managed to 
eat something to gratify his wife, and he 
had had time to think the matter over, 
and recognise the wisest course to pursue, 
namely, to go at once to the police stations 
in the neighbourhood of the jetty, and give 
information there. Indeed, this last idea 
gave him a decidedly fresh hope as he 
started out in the damp and fog, and his 
last words to his wife, when he parted 
with her at the door, were given bravely 
and cheerily. 

“You must go to sleep hopefully,” he 
said, ‘‘and by to-morrow morning, if we 
have not found—we will have so many 
advertisements out, and so many people 
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looking for her, that we cannot have to 
wait long, unless—unless——” 

Celia spent the remainder of the night 
by the side of her child’s empty cot. 
There was no place else in the house where 
she seemed able to stay quietly. She kept 
the fire burning brightly, the child’s night 
things spread out warm before it, the basin 
of bread and milk ready on the hob, and she 
sat down amongst all these signs of her 
little lost darling, and softly cried whilst she 
watched and waited. The room wasin the 
front of the house, there was no chance of 
her not hearing any arrival, and she sent 
all the maids to bed. It was useless 
keeping them up; they could not, merci- 
fully, feel as she felt, and they would only 
get cross and weary, and end by falling 
asleep over the kitchen fire; whereas day- 
light, when it came tardily in through the 
drawn blinds of the nursery window, found 
Celia still painfully wide awake. The 
sounds outside had naturally become 
numerous since the early morning, and 
her intent listening had been one perpetual 
succession of hopes and disappointments. 
At about nine o'clock a hansom stopped 
at the door, and Breton and Delornay 
came in alone together. Celia had no 
courage to ask any questions, and as they 
volunteered no news—poor fellows, they 
had none to offer—the three sat down in 
silence at the breakfast table, and began a 
dreary pretence at eating a meal, in the 
midst of which Mrs. Delornay came in. 
Her presence was like that of a buzzing 
insect in a still chamber of death, and 
Breton left the room, being unable to 
endure it. Celia stayed on out of con- 
sideration for Maurice Delornay—women 
are always more ready to make such small 
personal sacrifices than men. 

Really, Celia, dear,” Mrs. Delornay 
was saying in her harsb, quick tones, “ this 
is a most terrible loss, and no one can feel 
more for you in the matter than I do; and 
what makes it so doubly hard is the 
knowledge that it is all owing to your 
husband’s carelessness. I always tell 
Maurice that he is extremely foolish to 
think of making a profession of art, it 
ruins a man for the everyday practical 
affairs of life, and what has he to show for 
the sacrifice—a few daubs of colour! It 
was very trying for poor Maurice, having 
to stay out all night long, wasn’t it? I 
expect he will be laid up for weeks. I 
shouldn’t be a bit surprised if he were to 
be laid up all the winter just because of 
this one night’s work ; but if he has been 





any help to you or your husband, I do not 
believe he will complain in the least ; 
unfortunately, the search has been quite 
hopeless I hear.” 

“Up to the present,” said poor Celia, 
faintly. } 

‘Well, after two people have been 
looking for a whole night,” Mrs, Delornay 
continued, quickly—she always spoke as if 
she were afraid of not being able to get in 
all she had to say in a certain limited time 
— you cannot have much hope of any 
success in the future I am afraid; at 
least, if you have, I tell you frankly I 
myself consider it a vain one, and 
I always think people are extremely 
foolish to indulge in vain hopes. I often 
tell Maurice, what is the use of his working 
so hard and making plans for the future, 
when the doctors have assured him he 
cannot possibly live more than a year or 
two; he had much better make good use of 
the present, and take care of himself!” she 
added, illogically. 

‘So I will, mother, and with that object 
in view I am going home with you now 
directly !” 

Maurice had been watching Celia’s white 
face to see how much she could bear, and 
he judged by the nervous manuer in which 
she was biting her lips, and clasping and 
unclasping her hands, that her endtvance 
was about at an end. 

“ Of course we will go home, Mauzice, 
unless I can be any help to poor dear 
Celia by staying with her——” 

“Staying with me,” said Celia, with a 
fine touch of scorn, “I am going out 
at once with my husband to find —to 
find——” 

“Surely you will not venture into all 
those dreadful low parts? Why, it’s bad 
enough for a man to be obliged to wander 
about in such a den of thieves and ruffians ; 
but for a woman, and a young one—really, 
Celia, my dear——” 

“IT am going with my husband to 
find——” poor Celia repeated, this time in 
low, quivering tones. 

“Mother, won’t you come? Come with 
me at once,” Maurice interposed, with 
that strange will and power which was 
one of his most striking gifts, because he 
so rarely showed it, 

And his mother rose instantly, for even 
she could never resist him when he was in 
this mood. 

As they were both leaving the room, 
Celia detained Maurice, and laying her 
hand upon his arm, she said : 
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“T have not thanked you once for all 
that you have done for us. Your mother 
is right; this may mean a whole winter's 
suffering for you. I can see what you are 
suffering now; but you know — you 
know——” 

“T know that if it were to mean my 
life, I have spent it for you gladly.” 

Their eyes met for an instant, and he 
had his reward. There is nothing so very 
far-fetched and romantic in this young 
fellow’s strong feeling towards Celia 
Breton ; a man who knows that he is in- 
evitably debarred from loving any woman 
as a man loves the woman he wishes to 
marry, must yet spend his devotion some- 
where, and he more often lays it at the 
feet of some goddess from whom other 
circumstances besides his own infirmities 
separate him. Celia, and her belongings, 
and her home, were all that Maurice 
Delornay had ever known, or was ever 
likely to know, of English domestic life in 
its most innocent and happy phase; and 
though such secondhand experience of 
good things would be little appreciated by 
any one with a chance of a more direct 
possession, Maurice treasured it as beyond 
all price, and thanked Heaven when he 
left the Dower House that morning, that 
for the sake of its inmates he had been 
akle to make a considerable though an un- 
av.iling sacrifice, 


CHAPTER III, AND AFTERWARDS. 


IT was only by slow degrees that May- 
nard Breton and his wife gave up all hopes 
of ever seeing their little child again, and all 
the while they were very silent in their 
sorrow. The first few days both parents 
spent in the neighbourhood of the jetty, 
searching, a8 Maynard had searched all 
through the night; but without even 
finding a trace of their little one to 
infuse fresh hopes into their weary work. 
Meanwhile, the case was put into the 
hands of the police, and advertisements 
with offers of a large reward were placarded 
all over London, and the name of Olive 
Breton became as widely known as that of 
a notorious criminal. Then Celia stayed 
at home, and began to yield to the con- 
viction that the river flowing by beneath her 
windows was all that she would ever see of 
her child’s grave. Her husband used to 
be away all day long; poor fellow, he 
could not, even when months had passed 
away, settle down again to his painting, 
and the oppressive silence of the house 





drove him away to wander aimlessly up 
and down the streets, looking longingly into 
the face of every child he met. Of an 
evening after dinner, when Olive would 
have been in bed and asleep, Maynard, 
sitting by the fire, used to try and talk 
cheerily upon general topics, and Celia 
would draw her low chair near his and 
answer him as readilyasever; but, verysoon 
a silence fell upon them both, the make- 
believe cheerfulness would be abandoned, 
and the remainder of the evening passed 
away without a sound either of voices or of 
music to break the train of their sad 
thoughts, Grief is a most sacred thing ; 
Wwe are, or we ought to be, willing enough 
to let any one participate in our pleasures ; 
but we have a perfect right to keep our 
sorrows to ourselves, and this last privilege 
Celia jealously retained. Her husband, 
because he suffered with her, understood 
her suffering, but the many friends who 
came with enquiries, sometimes serious and 
sometimes merely curious, and with 
sympathy quite as often feigned as real, 
all went away again commenting how well 
Mrs. Breton was bearing up, and little 
dreaming that her mother’s heart was 
broken within her. 

When two months had passed away, 
Celia dismissed Olive’s nurse, deliberately 
folded up and put away all the child’s 
clothing and toys, and locked the nursery 
doors. The pain of it all is past telling ; 
but her strong good sense pointed out 
that, for Maynard’s sake, if not for her 
own, she must as far as possible remove 
all outward signs of the child’s lost 
presence. Maynard had lately got into a 
habit of creeping into the nursery when he 
came upstairs at night, and many and 
many a time Celia found him there with 
his arms leaning on the empty cot, and 
his head buried in them. Ah, yes! it was 
wisest to lock up those haunted rooms. 
About the same time, Celia left off wearing 
her coloured frocks, and put on black ones; 
she never went into deep mourning, but it 
was many a long year before she wore 
colours again. 

As for Maurice Delornay, during the 
whole of the ensuing winter he was kept 
in the house, and generally in one room. 
For some months Celia visited him every 
day, and found her chief consolation in 
diverting and trying to interest him, fear- 
ing that he would never regain even 
partial health; but he was invariably 
hopeful about himself, far more so than he 
used to be, giving as a reason for his 
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recovery, “that he must live to find Olive 
ain.” 

He would not for a moment entertain 
the idea of the child’s being drowned, and 
declared it would be his life’s work to 
search for her and his life’s reward to 
find her; and as a means to this end, in 
the springtime he rallied marvellously, and 
went abroad with Maynard and Celia. 

As years passed away, inevitably dim- 
ming with their haze the memory of the 
keen sorrow, and healing with their mere 
flight the sore wound, Maynard and Celia 
Breton, in common parlance, “‘ got over” 
the loss of their little daughter—that is to 
say, they recovered a good deal of their 
former cheerfulness, they resumed their 
old style of life, opening the hospitable 
doors of the Dower House to their many 
friends, and mixing in society more than 
ever they had done before, A little son, 
too, was born to them, and Olive’s nursery 
doors were opened for him, and her former 
nurse recalled to take care of him ; but, in 
spite even of this, the parents kept, and 
always would keep, a spot in their most 
tender thoughts sacred to the memory of 
their first-born child. Neither did her 


loss leave them unchanged in character. 


It had deadened their finest feelings ; 
henceforth nothing could move them as 
they had been moved in the past; it had 
taken away from them a joyousness in the 
mere fact of existence ; life now became 
merely an episode which they must take 
great pains to spend as pleasurably as pos- 
sible. They lost their genuine ardour for 
art, and substituted for it a fictitious en- 
thusiasm, which resulted in the spending 
of a great deal of money, and in making 
the Dower House notorious even in London 
for its luxury and refinement. Formerly 
Celia had lived tastefully without thinking 
about it, but now, as a means of rallying 
from her loss, she purposely devoted much 
time and energy towards the advancement 
of “culture” in every modern and often 
effeminate form, and became a leader of 
the sect of sesthetes. 





Olive had been brought up simply and 
naturally, but her brother Noel from his 
earliest infancy was spoiled by affectations 
and mannerisms, so that almost before he 
had learnt to lisp his mother’s name, 
he had imbibed a holy horror of crude 
colouring or discordant sounds. If his 
father before him had been unwisely 
screened from a knowledge of the realities 
of life, Noel was still more rigidly excluded 
even from the healthiest influences of the 
world around; and if it had not been for 
his contact with Maurice Delornay, who 
ever retained a healthy tone of mind, he 
might have developed into that most 
trying specimen of humanity—the esthetic 
prig. As it was he but narrowly escaped 
it, and certainly by any Philistine would 
inevitably have been put down as such. 
His father and mother hardly seemed to 
recognise the existence of those faults 
which they had cultured and cherished in 
him ; he was always kind and affectionate 
towards them, and, with his pale, well-cut 
features, quiet movements, and soft and 
languid voice, he seemed to suit the Dower 
House so admirably that his parents often 
exclaimed to one another : 

“What a blessing we have in our Noel!” 

And even whilst they said this, and 
undeniably thought it too, a memory 
would rise up of a bright-eyed little maid, 
whose healthy laugh used once long ago to 
awaken echoes in the silent corridors, and 
fill, with its own sweet joyousness, every 
corner of the old house. But joyousness 
had died out for the Bretons when they 
lost their Olive, and it was as a vain 
endeavour to replace it that so much 
culture, and luxury, and idleness, and 
effeminacy had been introduced into their 
lives. Well, it did very little harm, all 
this folly, and maybe some day a rude 
shock might come upon the trio at the 
Dower House, and awaken them to the 
fact that after all they were inhabitants of 
a world which was just a little larger 
than their own home and circle of friends 
and acquaintances, 
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